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mkh! EVERYTHING ELSE around here, the 
White House has had some narrow squeaks. TIio 
British tried to burn it down; the Army Engineers 
wanted to paint it black; it nearly collapsed on the 

Trumans and it was decorated in Late Motel by a 

New York department store. But if anything ever 
happens to the Chief Usher, It’s time to head for 

^Presidents and their wives, children, pets, 
nurses, in-laws, guests and cronies are only tran- 
sients in the President’s House. The Chief Usher 
is the fellow who stays. He is there to greet them 
when they move in; he escorts their crates to tne 
vans when they leave. In the Civil Service s rol- 
licking prose: He “is completely responsible for 
the efficient operation, cleanliness and mainte- 
nance of the 132 rooms of the Executive Mansion, 
containing 1,600,000 cubic feet; $2,200,000 of me- 
chanical and air conditioning equipment. 

He oversees the housekeepers, butlers, maids, 
chefs, cooks, doormen, housemen, florists, gar- 
deners, electricians, plumbers, store-keepers and 
engineers. He orders the groceries, keeps teack of 
the bills, sees that the rugs are swept, that the 
plumbing works and that guests have a place *.0 
jjeen and know when to show up for meals. 

--- g, west spent 28 years at this work In the 
mite House, and he soon learned that to survive, 
“the cardinal rule ... is to Adapt” His book de- 
scribes the six presidential life-styles he Adapted 
to before he retired in 1869, He is too discreet to 
tell Everything you were afraid to ask about m© 
Upstairs. (He never even mentions Barbara 
Howar.) But he tells a lot more than we knew be- 
fore, and his homey insights are more mtrigmng 
than you might think, in the light of later events. 

ANNE CHAMBERLIN, a writer living in Washing- 
ton, was a Time correspondent during die Ken- 
nedy administration. 



r (To rebuild the entire White House, for example, \ 
cost about half as much as the bulletproof wind- 
screens, golf carts, ice-makers and other security 
arrangements for San Clemente and Key 
t Biscayne.) 

* For a fleeting moment, each new family moving 
in is awed by the old house, with its odd creaks 
and corners and Abraham Lincoln’s ghost stalk- 
ing the halls at night But they soon get a grip on 
themselves, and in a cramped office by the front 
door the Chief Usher and his men prepare to bend 

with the wind. „ . , ... 

To the Roosevelts, it was a Grand Hotel, with a 
separate but equal clientele — his and hers — com- 
ing and going at all hours of the day and aight. 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s social day began at breakfast, 
when she presided over cold eggs in the West Sit- 
ting Hall, still dressed in her wrapper. (For lunch, 
she scrambled the eggs herself in a silver chafing 
dish she brought from Hyde Park) 
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The international guests 
own. Winston Churchill scorn 
the Lincoln Bedroom and 
the house before settling in the 
he mostly wore no clothes whats< 
louse 

trays of brandy. 

Madame Chiang stayed ni , 

own silk sheets, which had to be hand-la' 
every day and stitched back inside 
quilted sleeping bag she’d brought * 

Her entourage of 40 included a nil 
nephew, thought, because of their mai 
sers, to be two nephews— until the shocked 
one of them undress (FDR called 
** at dinner, but recovered brilliantly: 

- boy.’ ") 

i showed up with a gun in his 
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bed, with a double headboard designed by Mamie 
herself, who exclaimed: “Now I can reach over 
and pat Ike os hia old bald head anytime I want 
to!” 

The President may have had five stars, but his 
wile was the general in the house, where no detail 
escaped. (“I run everything in my house, ' she 
said, as she vetoed the stag luncheon menu he had 
just okayed.) She was aghast at the grocery bills, 
shopped the newspaper specials all over town 
and kept track of the leftovers. ("The cooks 
'learned to turn out lots of casseroles and ground- 
meat dishes. And fortunately the Eisenhowers 
were fond of hash.”) Their food bills were never 
over $100 a week. 

She said every woman over 50 should stay In 
bed until noon, and that’s exactly what she did, 
dressed in a ruffled pink bed jacket 

Mr. West was beguiled by Camelot but not 
swept off his feet It took a lot of careful planning 
to achieve all that sparkling spontaneity, and 
President Kennedy, “perhaps because of his con- 
g tant exposure during the television age, was 
more interested than any of the other Presidents 



in every auanee of what the press and the public 
would think about him and his family in the White 



House.” 

After the public uproar when Hie staff was 
asked to sign a pledge not to write about the 
White House, the Chief Usher was asked to take 
the blame. “WeTl put out a statement saying it was 
your Idea, and you initiated it.” the President 
said. 

The new chatelaine was slow to warm to her 
surroundings. She found the ground-floor ball a 
“dentist's office bomb shelter,” and said First 
Lady “sounds like a saddle horse.” But Mr. West 
rose to great heights in her behalf, and she calls 
him "one of the most extraordinary men I have 
ever met." . 

She. persuaded him to put drop cloths, ladders, 
paint cans and dirty ashtrays in the guest rooms 
to avoid an invited, but unwanted, guest, and 
talked Mm into wearing one of her wigs and 
Maude Shaw's nurse's uniform to Nancy Tucker- 
man’s birthday party. Bat he drew the line at ask- 
ing three of his ushers to come dressed as a pos- 
sum, a squirrel and a mink. He also resisted the 
pair of peacockB she wanted for the south lawn. 
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son told him. 
man of the board 

Mrs. Nixon wanted only cottage che 
per the night she arrived (the one 
didn't have) and revealed that 1 
sleep with Dick He wakes up 
switches on the light, speaks into 
corder or takes notes— it’s impossible, 

Harry Truman used to call the place 
house, and Lyndon Johnson swore he’d move back 
to The Sims if they couldn’t fix his 3hower. But in 
the end the old house casts its spell on ail of them' 
(while “White House-itis”— an ’'enlargement of 
the cranium and a sudden desire for assistants”-* , 
afflicts their staff). They all hate to leave. ’J 

The White House somehow reasserts itself with 
• tort of immutable force, no matter what they do 
to It But even in retirement, J.B. West can’t help 
wishing President Nixon hadn’t paved over tha 
swimming pool. Schoolchildren sent their sticky 
dimes from all over the country to pay for thas 
* ft was therapy for FDR; Harry Truman 
sober laps with bis glasses os; JFK held 
swimming races with his cabinet and it brought 
toy to Eisenhower’s grandchildren. Like Andrew 
Jackson's magnolias, or Grover Cleveland's ma* 



pies, or changing the sheets eve 
such as lies down for a nap, and < 
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ken china in the Potomac, it was somehow woven 
into the fabric of the place. It makes you wonder is 
we aren’t pushing our luck. 
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